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x!iVERY  body  knows,  by  this  time,  of  the  Re- 
form Bill  ;  all  have  heard  of  the  Constitution. 
The  enemies  of  the  King  and  of  his  Ministers 
tell  us,  this  Reform  Bill  is  to  destroy  the  Consti- 
tution, and  produce  speedy  Revolution. 
Now,  there  are  many  who  have  not,  perhaps,  a 
very  clear  notion  either  of  the  Reform  Bill  or  of 
the  Constitution,  or  even  of  what  is  a  Revolution ; 
a  few  plain  observations  may  be  of  service  to 
those  who  seek  for  information  on  these  heads. 
What  is  called  the  Constitution,  is  the  set  of 
rules  appointed  for  the  government  of  the  Nation 
— these  rules  have  been  laid  down  by  the  united 
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voice  of  the  People — and  not  a  few  of  them  have 
been  fought  and  struggled  for  during  centuries 
past.  By  the  Constitution^  the  people  are  to  be 
governed  by  three  different  Estates  or  Parties  : 
first,  the  King ;  second,  the  Lords  ;  third,  the 
Commons,  or  Members  of  the  Commons  House 
of  Parliament ;  the  King  makes  the  Peers,  and 
their  dignities  descend  from  father  to  son.  The 
Commons,  according  to  the  Constitution,  are  to 
be  chosen  by  the  People.  The  main  object  of 
these  observations  is,  to  shew  that  the  people  do 
not  now  choose  the  Members  of  Parliament — and 
this  is  what  is  sought  to  be  amended  by  the  Re- 
form Bill. 

The  Lords  represent  their  own  interests,  and 
that  of  those  connected  with  them.  They  are 
not  chosen  by  the  people,  they  are  appointed,  as 
has  been  before  said,  by  the  King — they  are  con- 
sidered as  a  sort  of  check  to  prevent  the  people 
from  demanding  too  much  from  the  King,  or  press- 
ing too  hard  upon  the  great,  or  what  is  termed 
the  Aristocracy.  The  King  himself  is  neither  ap- 
pointed nor  chosen.  Before  any  new  Law  is 
made,  the  King,  the  Lords,  and  the  Commons, 
must  altogether  consent  to  it ;  but  it  is  with  that 
part  of  the  Constitution  which  relates  to  the 
House  of  Commons  that  we  have  principally  to 
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deal.  Now  the  veriest  boroughmonger  that 
crawls  does  not  pretend  to  deny,  that  according 
to  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution,  it  was  always 
intended  that  a  portion  of  the  people,  at  least, 
were  to  chuse  the  Members  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. The  King  and  the  Peers  were  to  take  care 
of  their  own  rights,  and  the  House  of  Commons 
of  those  of  the  People — whom  they  were  called 
on  to  represent.  The  right  of  choosing  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Commons  was  given  to  every 
Freeholder  who  had  Forty  Shillings  a- year,  these 
elected  the  Members  for  Counties.  Then  the 
right  of  voting  was  given  to  many  others  besides 
the  Freeholders,  who  represented  other  species  of 
property  ;  it  was  given  to  a  great  number  of  large 
Towns — sometimes  to  every  person  having  a  free- 
hold house  inaTown-r-sometimes  to  any  body  who 
paid  taxes,  or  inhabited  a  house,  or  boiled  a  pot ; 
sometimes  to  any  person  who  was  a  Freeman  of 
a  City.  Now,  these  rights  were  given  some  hun- 
dreds of  years  ago,  and  circumstances  have  since 
altered ;  towns  which  were  rich  have  dwindled 
into  villages — in  one.  Old  Sarum  (once  flourish- 
ing), there  is  now  nothing  left  but  an  old  wall ; 
the  right  of  voting  belongs  to  the  owner  of  this 
old  Wall,  and  he  returns  two  Members  of  Parlia- 
ment. It  is  clear,  that  according  to  what  must  be 
considered   the  Constitution,    it  never  was   in- 
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tended  that  all  should  have  a  right  to  vote :  whe- 
ther it  should  have  been  so  or  should  not,  is  not 
now  the  question  to  be  here  discussed.  But 
though  this  is  admitted,  it  must  also  be  admitted, 
that  it  never  really  formed  part  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  this  Country,  nor  anything  like  the  Consti- 
tution, that  the  Proprietor  of  an  old  Wall  should 
send  two  Members  of  Parliament,  and  then,  in 
mockery,  call  them  the  Representatives  of  thePeo- 
ple.  For,  bear  in  mind,  the  House  of  Commons 
even  now  are  called,  or  call  themselves,  the  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  People.  Again,  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind,  that  when  the  right  of  voting  was 
given  to  the  Members  of  a  Corporation,  they 
were,  at  the  time  of  the  grant,  generally  the  only 
independent  and  substantial  persons  in  the  town 
— things,  since  this,  have  changed  ;  and  you  now 
see  a  Town  with  four  or  five  thousand  Inhabitants 
returning  Members  to  Parliament ;  but  they  are 
chosen,  not  by  the  four  or  five  thousand,  but  by 
ten,  or  twelve,  or  twenty  only,  who  are  Members 
of  the  Corporation,  whilst  the  Inhabitants  know 
nothing  about  the  matter,  till  they  see  their 
Members  names  in  the  London  Gazette. 

All  things  are  subject  to  change,  some  grow 
worse — some  better — all  must  admit  that  there  has 
been  a  change  from  what  was  the  Constitution, 


that  is,  the  right  of  voting  is  not  now  in  those  to 
whom  it  was  originally  designed  to  be  given. — The 
question  is,  whether  this  change  is  for  the  better,  or 
for  the  worse  ;  and  next,  if  the  change  is  for  the 
worse,  whether  it  is  not  a  wise  measure  which  pro- 
poses to  return  to  what  was  the  Constitution—that 
is,  to  allow  the  people  really  to  choose  the  Mem- 
bers of  Parliament  as  it  was  always  intended  they 
should  do.  This,  in  truth,  is  the  whole  question  at 
issue,  the  very  beginning  and  the  ending  of  this 
Reform  Bill. — But  there  is  a  large  and  a  rich  party 
in  the  Country  who  call  this  Revolution — and  say 
that  it  is  destroying  the  Constitution,  and  turning 
every  thing  topsy-turvy. — We  shall  presently  con- 
sider how  far  they  are  justified  in  this,  and  what  are 
their  motives — a  very  little  common-sense  only  is 
necessary,  to  consider,  whether  what  is  proposed 
is  any  thing  more  than,  in  fact,  going  back  to 
what  the  Constitution  was,  and  what  it  ought 
to  be — for  the  Reform  Bill  only  ensures  that  the 
Members  of  Parliament  should  be  elected  by  the 
People. 

To  get  at  the  truth,  let  us  consider  what  are  the 
evils  which  have  arisen  from  this  change  in  the 
Constitution,  which  allows  the  Members  of  Par- 
liament (whom  it  is  pretended  are  elected  by  the 
people,   and  who  falsely   call   themselves  their 
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representatives)  to  be  elected,  not  in  fact  by  the 
people,  but  by  what  are  called  Boroughmongers 
— that  is,  sellers  and  buyers  of  Boroughs  and 
seats  in  Parliament. 

What  is  the  duty  of  a  House  of  Commons  ? — 
The  House  of  Commons  alone  can  grant  any 
money  to  the  King  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on 
his  government ;  the  House  of  Commons  (as 
representing  the  people  who  are  taxed)  deter- 
mines— what  taxes  shall  be  raised  for  the  King, 
for  his  own  state  and  living — what  shall  be 
raised  for  his  Ministers  or  himself  to  give  away 
in  Pensions — what  for  his  great  officers  of  state 
— what  for  paying  the  army  and  navy, — in  short, 
for  all  the  expenses  of  governing  the  country. 
The  reason  of  this  is,  that  the  Constitution  says, 
the  people  are  only  to  be  taxed  by  them- 
selves, that  is,  by  the  Representatives  that  they 
elect.  Thus,  the  House  of  Commons  hold  the 
purse-strings  of  the  State,  and  alone  can  check  a 
profuse  or  corrupt  minister  :  without  the  consent 
of  Parliament,  the  ministers  of  the  King  can  get 
no  money,  and  the  members  are  to  judge  whether 
they  spend  the  money  raised  in  taxes  pro- 
perly and  fairly.  Under  these  circumstances, 
the  people  who  pay  the  taxes  (and  who,  of  course> 
do  not  wish  to  pay  more  than  is  necessary  for  the 
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good  government  of  the  country)  electthose  whom 
they  think  will  act  best  for  their  interests,  and 
who,  when  they  find  a  minister  squandering  the 
public  money,  either  in  unjust  wars,  or  profligate 
pensions  and  jobs,  will  at  once  check  his  career. 

By  this  time,  you  begin  to  see  the  value  and 
importance  of  a  Member  of  Parliament ;  the  value 
and  importance  to  the  People  of  one  who  is  found 
fit  for  his  duty,  to  those  who  elect  him^  and  who 
pay  the  taxes  he  consents  to  have  imposed — the 
value  and  importance  to  the  Minister  who  can 
command  him,  and  make  him  vote  just  as  much 
money  as  he  craves  for,  without  inquiring  how  it 
is  to  be  applied.  Here  is  the  complete  key  to  the 
Question,why  ministers  attach  so  much  importance 
to  getting  members  on  their  side  ;  and  why  those 
who  have  no  constituents  to  call  them  to  account, 
are  the  most  valued,  as  they  can  vote  as  they 
please,  without  the  fear  before  their  eyes  of  losing 
their  seat  at  the  next  election ; — here,  also,  is  a 
key  to  the  value  and  importance  to  the  people  of 
a  member  being  really  elected  by  themselves,  not 
by  an  old  wall  or  a  Boroughmonger.  Take  the 
case  of  Sir  Robert  Wilson ;  he  was  elected  by  the 
populous  borough  of  Southwark,  he  was  pledged 
to  those  who  elected  him  to  support  Reform  and 
Retrenchment  with  all  his  might,  such  had  been 


the  opinions  which  he  had  been  most  profuse  in 
professing,  till  almost  his  own  friends,  who 
thought  with  him,  were  tired  of  hearing  them. 
Something  came  across  him  ; — possibly  he  consi- 
dered that  the  gracious  Sovereign  who  had  restored 
him  to  his  rank,  was  not  in  earnest ;  that  he  only- 
pretended  to  give  his  people  Reform;  and  possibly 
he  might  think  so  ill  of  him,  as  to  suppose  he 
might  be  best  pleased  with  his  voting  contrary 
to  his  apparent  wishes ;  but  be  the  cause  what  it 
may,  Sir  Robert  followed  up  his  red-hot  flaming 
pledges,  by  a  cold  performance ;  he  began  by 
voting  against  economy  and  retrenchment,  and 
concluded,  by  voting  against  Reform ;  with 
this  vote,  he  finished  his  parliamentary  career ! 
Now  here  he  had  real  constituents^  no  tumble- 
down houses,  no  old  walls ;  no  venal  patron  sent 
him  to  the  House  of  Commons ;  his  constituents 
were  some  thousand  electors  of  Southwark  ;  they 
shouted  at  him  in  derision  and  scorn,  and  he  dared 
not  even  shew  his  face  to  make  his  apology. 
Whereas,  had  he  been  one  of  those  representatives 
who  were  returned  by  an  Old  Wall  and  a  rich 
Patron,  he  might  have  broken  every  pledge  he 
ever  made,  and  might  have  turned  about  and 
about,  from  one  side  of  the  House  to  the  other, 
till  he  was  giddy,  and  have  had  nobody  but  the 
old  wall  and  his  patron  to  call  him  to  account* 
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This  one  instance  is  as  good  as  a  thousand,  to 
prove  the  different  values  of  a  member  with  con- 
stituents, and  one  without. 

Every  thing  has  its  market  value  :  every  thing 
finds  its  price:  and  therefore,  ever  since  the  change 
in  the  constitution,  which  has  been  mentioned, — 
that  is,  ever  since  the  right  to  elect  members  of  Par- 
liament has  in  any  place  ceased  to  belong  to  the 
people,  and  has  become  vested  in  one  or  more  per- 
sons as  private  property,  every  one  has  sought  to 
get  hold  of  this  privilege  for  his  own  benefit.  Now 
the  right  to  elect  two  members  of  Parliament  is 
vested  in  whoever  owns  a  bit  of  an  old  wall  at  Old 
Sarum  ;  and  therefore,  this  is  a  thing  of  some  va- 
lue ;  not  the  wall — but  its  right  appendant ;  it  is  a 
rich  jewel  in  a  poor  setting ;  the  owners,  therefore, 
of  these  rights,  put  them  up  to  sale  just  as  other  old 
walls  or  old  houses  are  sold  ;  the  only  variance  is 
in  the  different  prices  of  the  two  articles  ;  the  old 
walls  at  Old  Sarum,  and  other  property  with  like 
privileges^isworthaboutfromforty  to  fifty  thousand 
pounds  to  the  seller;  these  are  called  close  boroughs. 
All  right  of  the  people  to  vote  at  the  elections  is 
closely  shut  out  and  vested  in  the  owner ;  the  own- 
ers and  dealers  in  these  Boroughs  are  called  Bo- 
roughmongers ;  if  they  sell  a  seat  for  the  whole 
Parliament,  this  fetches  from  four  to  five  thousand 
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pounds.  There  are  many  things,  however,  taken 
into  the  estimation  of  the  price  ;  the  right  of  being 
elected,  without  even  going  down,  is  a  luxury. 
This  enhances  the  price,  as  luxuries  must  be  paid 
for :  the  life  of  the  king  is  calculated  by  an  actuary : 
the  strength  or  weakness  of  a  minister,  also  comes 
into  the  account.  Seats  are  also  let  by  the  session; 
this  costs  from  one  thousand  to  fifteen  hundred  a 
year,  according  to  the  season  and  demand.  Another 
way  is,  that  the  owner  brings  in  a  relative  or  friend 
who  votes  with  the  minister ;  and  this  is  worst 
of  all  for  the  country ;  for,  as  the  nominee  gives 
to  the  minister  what  is  worth  four  or  five  thou- 
sand pounds,  the  minister  very  complaisantly  gives 
him  in  return,  some  good  fat  share  of  those  taxes 
which  he  has  kindly  helped  the  minister  to  put  on 
the  people  ; — and  mind,  he  was  enabled  to  do  this 
with  perfect  safety,  for  the  old  wall  elected  him  ; 
he  has  no  troublesome  prying  constituents,  to  ask 
how  or  why  he  voted.  All  these  are  not  imaginary 
cases  or  of  rare  occurrence.  A  man  with  a  large 
family  often  buys  a  borough  and  puts  in  as  mem- 
bers his  sons  and  nephews  one  after  another :  after 
a  time,  each  is  provided  for  :  by  looking  at  the  Red- 
Book  list  of  different  places,  you  may  trace  whole 
families  who  are  now  feeding  on  the  produce  of 
one  of  these  boroughs.  When  the  family  is  full, 
then  the  prudent  parent  sells  this  golden  talisman 
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to  some  other  speculator, — and  for  the  same  pur- 
pose. 

Notwithstanding  the  excellence  of  our  Con- 
stitution, as  it  now  stands,  all  this  is  lawful,  all 
this  selling  of  seats,  and  buying  of  Boroughs  is 
correct :  though,  to  be  sure,  there  are  some  very- 
odd  forms,  and  very  odd  phrases,  still  kept  up.  If 
you  were  to  say  half  of  what  has  been  here  printed, 
when  Parliament  is  sitting,  you  might  be  sent  to 
Newgate  ;  yet,  with  a  little  caution,  you  may 
put  an  advertisement  in  the  Papers,  oifering  to 
buy  a  Borough,  or  you  may  deal  for  a  seat  with 
any  one  who  has  one  to  sell.  The  House  of 
Commons  once,  in  a  fit  of  virtue,  or  at  least  some 
of  its  Members,  declared,  that  seats  in  the  House 
were  sold  like  stalls  at  Smithfield  ;  but  yet  the 
great  organ  of  the  House  of  Commons,  the 
Speaker,  said  his  hair  stood  on  end,  when  some- 
body dared  even  to  hint  that  such  a  thing  was 
done, — though,  perhaps,  even  he  had  paid  the 
usual  price  for  his  own  seat:  one  Member  of 
Parliament  openly  stated  in  the  House,  that  he 
had  trucked  away  a  seat  with  Lord  Castlereagh 
for  a  place  of  some  sort. 

You  must  now  begin  to  see  the  value  of  a 
close  Borough  to  a  Minister,  and  its  value  to 
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a  Member  who  has  no  constituents  to  find  fault 
with  him ;  and  also  to  feel  the  value  to  the 
People,  of  unrooting  such  a  system ;  the  upshot 
has  been,  that  this  sort  of  property  has  been 
bought  by  all  sorts  of  people.  Why,  if  a  native 
Prince  of  India  thinks  he  has  been  ill  used, 
or  has  a  claim  to  urge,  he  sends  over  to  his  com- 
mission-broker here,  to  buy  him  a  few  members, 
and  they  are  (in  consideration  of  his  case  being 
well  attended  to)  to  be  for  all  other  purposes  at 
the  beck  and  call  of  the  Minister  who  com- 
mands. This  was  actually  the  case  with  the 
Nabob  of  Arcot,  who  long  had  his  members  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  If  the  Slave-owners  in  the 
West  Indies  find  the  current  of  opinion  running 
against  them  rather  stronger  than  before,  if  the 
general  burst  of  execration  at  their  cruelty  is  so 
loud  that  it  reaches  across  the  broad  waters  of  the 
Atlantic,  straight,  some  retired  officer  of  their  Colo- 
nies,  some  one  who  has  pleaded  before  their  own 
juries  of  Slave-owners,  in  extenuation  of  their  flog- 
gings and  their  murders,  is  retained  in  their  cause  ; 
and  that  provision  of  the  Constitution,  which  has 
said  that  the  people  are  to  be  represented,  is  per- 
verted to  such  evil  purposes  as  the  sending  hired 
pleaders  in  such  an  unrighteous  cause,  to  mix  with 
and  contaminate  those  who  have  been  really  elected 
by  the  people.     The  late  Lord  Camelford,  if  he 
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had  lived,  meant  to  have  returned  his  black  foot- 
man for  Old  Sarum,  and  nobody  could  have  pre- 
vented him.  There  are  few  people,  however,  who 
would  throw  away  the  price  of  a  seat  for  such  a 
whim.  Lord  Camelford,  however,  wished  to 
expose  a  system  which  he  detested.  If  he  lived 
now,  this  additional  proof  would  not  have  been 
necessary.  The  system  has  been  already  well 
and  for  ever  exposed  by  the  King  himself,  and 
those  ministers  in  whom  he  has  put  his  whole  trust. 
Some  noblemen  in  this  country  have  as  many  as 
four  or  five  of  these  Boroughs.  The  late  Duke  of 
Northumberland,  who  was  a  wholesale  Borough- 
monger  in  his  time,  as  his  Grandson  is  now,  had 
about  five  ;  that  is,  he  returned  ten  Members  to 
Parliament,  not  one  of  whom  had  a  single  consti- 
tuent to  whom  he  was  really  responsible.  Now 
this  Duke  did  not  sell  these  seats  ;  that  is,  he  did 
not  sell  them  by  retail,  except  on  some  particular 
occasion,  or  to  some  favoured  customer;  he 
used  to  keep  them  for  his  own  use.  He  re- 
turned his  lawyers,  agents,  relations  and  depend- 
ants ;  and  it  is  a  fact  well  known,  and  admitted 
by  the  Members  themselves,  that  they  used  to 
call  at  his  great  house  in  the  Strand,  on  their 
way  down  to  the  House  of  Commons,  for  orders 
as  to  how  they  were  to  vote,  when  any  very 
particular  question  was  coming  on  ;  and  as  he 
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ordered — so  they  voted,  AYE !  or  NO  !  with  the 
Minister  or  against  him ;  just  as  he,  the  Minister, 
granted  or  refused,  what  he,  the  Duke,  demanded. 
The  Duke  and  the  Ministers  balanced  their  ac- 
counts afterwards.  His  Members  may  be  likened 
to  stage-players,  they  ranted  their  parts  on  the 
stage,  but  the  price  of  the  show  was  received  by 
the  check-taker  at  the  door.  The  Duke  had  his 
places,  his  pensions,  and  his  patronage,  all  dealt 
out  (in  right  of  his  ten  actors)  to  his  relations, 
favourites,  and  friends*  And  if  report  be  true,  he 
used  to  drive  hard  bargains  when  the  Minister 
was  at  a  pinch,  as  well  he  might,  seeing  what  a 
host  of  votes  he  could  command. 

Now  you  must  not  consider  that  all  this  has 
been  just  found  out.  The  evil  has  been  felt  ever 
since  the  great  Revolution  in  1688,  many  wise  and 
good  men  have  from  that  time  to  this  struggled 
against  it,  and  have  tried  in  vain  to  alter  it ;  the 
abuse  has  been  pointed  out  often  and  often,  but 
without  success.  A  little  consideration  will  shew 
you  how  and  why  this  success  was  wanting. 
King,  Lords,  and  Commons,  as  has  been  said,  are 
to  make  the  laws  ;  now  the  Lords,  not  contented 
with  their  power  as  Peers,  soon  found  out  the 
value  of  playing  at  representing  the  people  in  the 
Commons,  and  therefore  became  the  great  holders 
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of  borough-property.  Indeed  the  possession  of 
one  or  more  boroughs  was  one  of  the  secret 
means  of  obtaming  a  peerage  from  a  Minister, 
As  more  than  one  third  of  the  Members  of  the 
House  of  Commons  were  returned  for  close 
boroughs  or  by  corporations  which  were  under 
the  control  of  some  person  who  had  bought  them, 
or  who  served  them  by  his  influence,  how  was  it 
to  be  expected  that  the  House  would  be  induced 
to  pass  a  law  which  would  have  the  effect  of  de- 
stroying the  power  of  one  third  of  those  who  voted 
for  it.  Besides  a  Parliament  really  elected  by  the 
people  would  take  good  care  that  no  Minister 
should  throw  away  the  people's  money  either  in 
bribes,  pensions,  cruel  or  unjust  wars ;  and  though 
year  after  year  many  great  and  good  men  have  ad- 
vocated a  Reform  in  the  mode  of  Election,  still 
the  Lords  and  the  Boroughmongers  have  joined 
forces  with  the  Ministry,  and  laughed  the 
Reformers  to  scorn.  Amongst  the  most  unbend- 
ing, the  most  unflinching  of  them  who  have  always 
called  for  Reform,  through  good  report  and  through 
bad  report  has  been  Lord  Grey.  Lord  Grey 
both  when  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Commons 
and  since  he  has  been  a  Peer,  has  always  held  out 
for  this  great  object,  he  has  over  and  over  again 
refused  all  offers,  rejected  all  honours,  as  vain 
and  worthless  without  the  gaining  of  this  one 
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great  object  for  the  people.  Noio^  after  he  ha^ 
devoted  all  the  best  years  of  his  life  to  this 
cause,  struggling  against  every  opposition,  a 
Patriot  King  calls  him  to  his  Councils,  knovv^ing 
what  has  been  his  conduct,  what  have  ever  been 
his  principles,  placing  full  confidence  in  his  talents, 
and  respecting  his  sincerity,  has  joined  cause  with 
him  and  the  people,  and  has  determined  that  no 
longer  shall  the  people  be  taxed  or  governed,  but 
by  their  own  choice  through  their  Representatives. 
It  is  this  Reform,  this  giving  back  to  the 
people  that  which  was  their  own,  though  so  long 
withheld  from  them,  that  has  caused  all  the 
abuses  which  have  been  poured  out  on  the  King's 
head,  and  on  the  heads  of  his  Ministers  by  the 
Boroughmongers— by  those  who  now  see,  and  see 
too  late,  that  when  this  measure  is  once  accom- 
plished, the  care  of  the  public  purse  will  be 
under  the  real  guardianship  of  the  people,  that 
all  attempts  at  lavish  and  profuse  expense  will 
be  at  an  end  ;  and  it  is  these  who  are  as  furious 
as  they  are  dangerous  in  their  agony  that  every 
Briton  should  unite  to  crush,  and  from  these,  and 
in  spite  of  these,  must  be  won  that  boon  which 
the  King  has  called  on  the  people  to  obtain. 

If  the  Boroughmongers  are  allowed  to  triumph 
this  once,  there  is  an  end  of  the  good  intentions 
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of  a  virtuous  and  upright  King,  of  Lord  Grey,  and 
those  who  have  so  manfully  joined  him  :  you  can 
in  future  have  no  more  than  their  good  wishes 
and  regrets.  You  will  have  lost  the  opportunity 
of  serving  yourselves.  Your  king  will  be  at  once 
enthralled,  bound  down  hand  and  foot,  by  the 
Boroughmongers ;  they  will  unite  against  the 
present  ministers,  they,  under  the  false  guise  of 
representatives  of  the  people,  will  refuse,  as 
they  have  already  done,  to  grant  any  taxes  to 
the  king  and  his  ministers.  That  King,  whose 
glory  it  was  to  appeal  to  the  people  for  support, 
will  be  compelled  to  call  those  to  his  councils 
who  have  opposed  that  which  he  considered  best 
fitted  for  the  happiness  and  independance  of  all. 
The  value  of  the  stake  to  those  who  are  against 
change,  to  those  whose  only  hope  is  the  retaining 
an  unfair  influence  over  the  people  by  mock  repre- 
sentatives in  parliament,  is,  it  must  be  owned,  great. 
They  have  united  in  a  mass;  Dukes,  Marquesses, 
Earls,  Barons,  Right  honourable  Baronets,  and 
plain  Commoners  have  all  drawn  wide  their  purses, 
purses  which  have  been  long  filled  by  the  public 
taxes;  they  have  united  in  one  common  cause, 
jealousies  are  buried  in  oblivion.  Sir  Robert  Peel's 
tergiversation  is,  though  perhaps  not  forgotten,  for 
the  time  forgiven,  in  consideration  of  his  assistance, 
his  purse,  and  his  power.   Into  one  common  caul- 
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dron  is  poured  the  contributions  of  these,  in  order 
to  purchase  at  any  price,  every  seat  that  is  to  be 
sold,  to  bribe  every  vote  that  is  to  be  bought,  that 
they  in  this  their  last  battle  may  conquer.  If  the 
people  are  but  firm,  and  if  they  are  but  half  as 
watchful  and  as  eager  as  are  their  enemies,  this  un- 
holy alliance  will  fail,  and  they  will  lose  both  their 
money  and  their  hopes.  Those  who  read  this,  must 
know  that  there  is  something  worth  fighting  for, 
and  though  the  struggle  may  be  hard,  the  victory 
will  be  glorious  !  What  has  been  written  has  been 
to  shew  that  the  giving  back  to  the  people  the 
right  of  electing  those  who  are  to  represent  them, 
is  not  Revolution,  and  that  neither  is  it  likely  to 
produce  any  evil  to  the  country,  but  on  the  con- 
trary, great  and  lasting  good :  that  the  taking  away 
from  a  few  Lords  and  rich  men,  the  right  of  sending 
non-responsible  agents  to  Parliament  to  vote  as 
they  or  the  ministers  think  fit,  will  not  ruin  the 
country. 

Now  let  us  consider  how  this  change  is  proposed 
to  be  effected ;  for  there  is  another  class  of  enemies 
to  meet,  and  these  perhaps  are  more  insidious  and 
more  really  dangerous  than  the  open  bawling  bo- 
ron ghmonger  who  is  against  all  change,  who,  could 
he  have  his  wishes,  would,  like  the  greedy  boy,  like 
to  have  his  pudding  all  plums : — that  is,  to  have  the 
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whole  House  of  Commons  composed  of  close-bo- 
rough members.  This  other  class  say,  ^'we  ad- 
mit your  principle,  there  certainly  is  great  need  of 
change,  we  are,  we  own,  rather  too  hard  upon  the 
people,  they  begin  to  find  this  out,  let  us  soothe 
them,  it  is  really,  we  are  ready  to  admit,  too 
much  of  a  humbug  to  have  Old  Sarum  and  Gatton 
returning  its  four  members,  and  Birmingham, 
Manchester,  and  Leeds,  and  their  millions  of  po- 
pulation, return  none.  No,  let  us  keep  these  close- 
boroughs  safe,  but  let  us  give  a  few  representatives 
to  the  great  towns,  let  Birmingham,  and  Man- 
chester, aye,  and  Leeds  too,  have  their  members; 
thus  we  will  give  this  reform  bit  by  bit,  and  this 
will  shut  their  mouths,  they  will  be  grateful,  we 
shall  hear  no  more  of  their  bawling  for  a  time,  we 
shall  get  all  the  credit,  and  yet  not  bate  an  inch 
in  reality." 

This  style  is  a  great  favourite  with  two  classes 
of  anti-reformers,  with  the  cunning,  and  with  the 
timid,  the  Gulls  as  Lord  John  Russell  called 
them,  with  those  who  fear  to  trust  to  the  people, — 
that  people  of  whom  they  are  utterly  and  entirely 
ignorant.  Much  of  their  terror  arises  from  what 
they  have  seen  the  people  express  under  feelings 
of  anger  and  disgust,  whilst  suffering  from 
having  their  rights  so  long  withheld  from  them^ 
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They  have  never  considered  what  effect  this 
system  of  injustice  has  had  on  the  people. 
What,  in  fact,  ever  induced  the  people  of  Preston 
to  return  such  a  person  as  Mr.  Hunt  to  Parliament, 
but  feelings  of  despair  and  vengeance,  and  the 
hope  that  even  his  violence  might  gain  for  them 
that,  which  neither  remonstrance,  patience,  nor 
persuasion,  had  ever  been  able  to  obtain  ? 

But  the  Gulls  are  too  poor  judges  of  what  the 
people  really  are  ;  they  are  like  timid  riders,  who 
dread  to  give  the  rein  to  a  generous  steed ;  and 
by  their  own  bad  horsemanship  only  irritate  and 
chafe  him,  through  fear  and  want  of  confidence. 

The  King,  however,  had  no  such  want  of  con- 
fidence. The  Gulls  may  be  afraid  of  the  people  ; 
the  King  knows  them  and  trusts  them.  Lord  Grey 
had  no  such  want  of  confidence  :  and  he,  sanctioned 
by  his  Sovereign,  together  with  all  those  who  acted 
with  him,  wisely  determined  to giveback  to  the  people 
that  which  was  their  right — or  fall  in  the  attempt. 
Lord  Grey  and  his  Colleagues  determined  on  their 
plan, — that  plan  shall  be  described  to  you, — and  by 
that  plan  he  and  his  colleagues  have  pledged  them- 
selves to  stand  or  fall.  They  will  stand  or  fall  with 
the  people :  let  the  people  reiurn  to  Parliament  mem- 
bers who  are  pledged  to  the  bill,  and  you  will  have 
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your  own  :  falter  one  step,  swerve  but  an  inch  for  the 
sake  of  interest — let  any  soft  persuasion,  or  any  harsh 
threat  of  a  Boroughmonger,  deter  you  from  the  right 
course,  and  you  will  fall  back,  for  perhaps  a  century  ; 
or  what  is  even  worse,  you  run  the  imminent  danger 
by  your  cowardice  of  involving  your  country  in 
a  struggle  which  may  shake  its  institutions  to  their 
very  foundations,  to  gain  that  which  might  now  with 
our  King's  help,  be  won  at  no  other  cost  than  the 
firmness  of  the  electors  who  are  still  free. 

Let  us  consider  in  detail  the  measures  which  have 
been  proposed,  the  Revolutionary  Measures,  ^c.  First 
every  40^.  freeholder  had  a  vote  :  now  when  the  con- 
stitution gave  him  this  right,  in  respect  of  his  property, 
the  copyholder  was  little  better  than  a  slave  ;  he  was 
a  real  holder  at  will,  he  was  worse  than  one  of  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle's  voters  at  Newark,  and  perhaps 
was  sometimes  as  hardly  dealt  with.  He  was 
bound  fo  do  suit  and  service  to  his  Lord  in  reality, 
therefore  he  was  in  no  wise  an  independent  person. 
Hcj  in  fact,  had  no  real  property  in  the  land  he  oc- 
cupied, and  at  the  same  period  such  a  thing  as  a 
leaseholder  was  scarcely  known,  the  law  classed  his 
interest,  whatever  it  might  be,  as  a  mere  chattel,  it 
was  ranged  with  his  chairs  and  tables.  Times  are  now 
changed,  both  the  copyholder  and  leaseholder  are 
now   real   and  substantial  holders,  and  in   all  re* 
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spects  as  independent  as  the  freeholders,  and  these 
therefore  the  Reform  Bill  puts  in  most  cases,  on  a 
level  with  the  freeholder,  and  says  they  shall  have  a 
voice  in  the  election  of  county  members.  Now  will 
you  believe,  that  this  is  a  limb,  that  it  is  part  and 
parcel  of  what  is  called  the  grand  revolution. 
That  is,  whereas  freeholders  only,  might  formerly 
vote,  now  all  persons  who  have  certain  inter- 
ests in  land,  be  they  freeholders,  copyholders, 
or  leaseholders  of  a  certain  value,  are  to  vote. 
But  the  real  grievance,  the  real  sore  place,  is  the 
total  and  absolute  destruction  of  close-boroughs, 
that  is,  of  those  boroughs  which  were  bought  and 
sold,  those  boroughs  where  an  old  wall,  or  a  few 
imaginary  tenants  returned  members  to  Parliament, 
and  which  might  be  bought  by,  and  sold  to,  the 
best  bidder,  those  are  swept  off,  all — without  mercy, 
exception,  or  regard — and  in  the  venom,  and  the 
spite  of  the  anti-reformers,  you  hear  their  last  moan, 
and  see  their  last  struggle.*  After  these  again,  there 

*  Instances  by  the  hundred,  might  be  told  you,  of  the  eager- 
ness with  which  the  Boroughmongers  cling  to  their  hold ;  of  the 
cruelty  and  injustice  they  practise  to  all  who  oppose  them.  Take 
the  following  as  a  specimen  : — 

Alexander  Baring,  a  Boroughmonger,  who  for  some  good 
reason  did  not  get  a  peerage  that  he  wanted,  has  actually  driven 
from  Parliament  his  son,  and  his  kin,  because  they  had  the 
honesty  to  vote  for  Reform  !     The  stern  Brutus  condemned  to 
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is  another  class  of  boroughs  where  the  population  is 
small,  and  from  those  the  right  of  returning  one 
member  is  taken  away  :  again  all  the  rights  of  the 
corporations  as  regards  the  future,  are  done  away 
with,  and  the  power  of  election  is  given  to  the  in- 
habitants holding  houses  at  ten  pounds  value  though 
the  vote  of  no  elector  now  alive  is  interfered  with, 
except  as  to  the  out-voters,  to  be  after  noticed. 
This  is  another  part  and  parcel  of  the  reform, 
which  is  called  Revolution  !  The  next  point 
was,  how  were  the  rights  of  voting  of  those  small 
decayed  towns,  the  old  walls,  and  the  tumble- 
down houses  to  be  disposed  of.  Why  they  are 
given,  where  they  w^ere  originally  designed  for ; 
to  the  largest,  the  richest,  and  the  most  populous 
towns ;  who,  by  this  new  revolutio?t^  will  be 
called  on  for  the  first  time  to  return  members  to 
represent  them  in  Parliament,  to  consent  to  the 
taxes  which  the  inhabitants  have  so  long  paid  without 
having  had  any  one  to  say  for  them,  whether  they 
were  or  were  not  justly  imposed.  You  are  perhaps 
waiting  still  for  the  dreadful  sign — the  real,  the  true 
character  of  this  revolution,  you  must  still  think 
something  is  kept  back.     You  must  doubt,  you  can- 


death  his  sons  because  they  betrayed  the  state — the  would-be 
peer,  and  the  Boroughmonger,  condemns  his  children,  because 
they  have  been  traitors  to  the  close  boroughs* 
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some  just  cause  for  all  the  clamours  of  such  men  aiS 
the  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  R*  Peel,  find  their  Graces  the  Duke^ 
of  Newcastle,  Northumberland,  Wellington,  Mf* 
Horace  Twiss,  &c.  &c*  &c.  but  the  whole  has  beetl 
faithfully  and  truly  stated,— -the  story  is  all  told,  and 
the  fair  and  onlv  character  of  this  revolution  is,  whefe- 
as,  according  to  what  the  Constitution  really  is  in  wh&t 
is  termed  theory  or  imagination,  the  people  are  to 
elect  their  representatives:— according  to  what  it 
is  in  practice,  the  people  scarcely  elect  half  of 
them,  and  the  other  half  are  elected  by  the 
Borough  mongers,  and  this  is  the  whole  of  the 
matter.  How  many  are  there  who  read  this 
and  who  have  heard  all  the  fury  and  ^buse 
against  the  King  and  his  Ministers,  but  must  have 
thought  there  was  something  more  at  the  bottom^ 
and  who  could  not  have  supposed  that  the  ene- 
mies to  Reform  would  have  dared  to  call  out 
REvoLtJtiON  !  when  in  fact  they  were  only  wailing 
after  that  unjust  power  which  enabled  them  to 
control  a  Minister,  or  to  tax  the  people  without 
their  consent,  and  which  is  about  to  be  wrested  from 
them  once  and  for  ever !  they  are  in  fact  grieving 
after  that  power  which  enabled  the  Ministers  of  the 
Crown  to  impose  taxes  which  have  borne  down  a 
rich,  prosperous  and  industrious  country,  and  which 
have  pledged  the  future  resources  and  industry  of 
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the  people  for  a  debt  of  eight  hundred  millions. 
Can  any  man  who  reads  this  or  who  thinks  at  all  for 
one  minute  (and  it  is  a  point  worth  thinking  on) 
conceive  that  such  a  debt  could  have  been  incurred, 
if  the  people  had  been  really  represented,  that  is  if 
those  who  put  on  the  taxes  had  been  actually 
responsible  to  the  people  for  their  actions  ? 

How  could  Lord  Grey,  holding,  as  he  does,  the 
principles  with  which  he  began  life,  how  could  he, 
if  he  proposed  any,  have  proposed  any  other  Reform 
than  this  ?  How  could  he  have  chosen  amongst  the 
Boroughs  to  be  swept  away,  seeing  they  were  all 
in  the  like  predicament  ?  How  could  he  have 
effectually  given  a  fair  share  of  the  Representation  to 
the  great  Towns,  but  by  taking  away  one  Member 
from  the  smaller  ones  ?  How  could  he  have  denied 
to  the  Copyholder  and  Leaseholder  the  right  of 
voting  in  respect  of  their  property,  when  the  free- 
holder already  enjoyed  the  right  in  respect  of  his 
property?  Who  is  there,  even  most  opposed  to  this 
Minister  and  those  who  act  with  and  support  him, 
who  would  venture  even  to  suspect,  he  or  they 
would  have  lent  themselves  to  so  shallow,  and  so 
base  a  fraud,  as  to  attempt  to  palm  off  a  mock 
an  unreal  Reform,  in  the  place  of  a  searching 
and  real  renovation.  There  is  however  yet  one 
branch  of  this  great  measure,  which  has  not  been 
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noticed.  It  was  said  that  the  right  of  voting  was 
enjoyed  by  freemen  of  some  Towns,  and  this 
right  passed  to  their  children,  sometimes  to  the  hus- 
bands of  daughters  of  freemen,  &c.  &c.  whereso- 
ever residing.  Now  take  Maldon,  in  Essex,  for  an 
instance.  This  freedom  is  obtained  in  different 
manners  in  different  Corporations  ;  now  by  the  Re- 
form this  right  is  taken  away  from  those  who  are  not 
resident  in  the  Towns.  And  here  ie  what  at  first 
sight  may  appear  a  hardship  to  many  ;  but  it  can 
scarcely  happen  in  any  case  that  a  general  rule  for 
the  good  of  all  can  be  established,  without  some  par- 
ticular hardships  being  inflicted.  One  of  the  greatest 
evils  of  Elections  is  the  expense  they  fix  on  the  Can- 
didate. This  expense  deters  many  an  honest  and 
upright  man  from  offering  himself  to  the  people. 
He  well  knows  he  shall  not  sell  his  vote,  and  his 
circumstances  do  not  allow  him  to  ruin  his  family 
for  the  honour  of  a  Seat  in  Parliament,  though  he 
might  be  willing  to  devote  his  time  to  his  country. 
The  Elections  of  Counties,  such  as  York,  have  cost 
as  much  as  £200,000,  and  of  Boroughs  as  much  as 
£20,000.  Now  at  Maldon,  whoever  wishes  to 
represent  the  Borough  must  be  prepared  to  carry 
down,  at  his  own  cost,  from  London,  some  two  or 
three  thousand  voters.  All  experience  has  shewn, 
that  there  are  no  places  in  fact  so  corrupt  as  those 
Boroughs,  where  there  are  many  out-voters ;  for  the 
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general  good,  therefore,  in  order  to  abolish  this 
crying  evil  of  expense  to  the  candidate,  and  to  re- 
move this  source  of  corruption  amongst  the  electors, 
the  franchises  of  the  out-voters  have  been  taken 
away,  and  this  w^ithout  any  real  injustice.  For  by 
far  the  greater  majority  of  all  these  out-voters  have 
ceased  to  have  any  connection  whatever  with  the 
Borough  which  conferred  their  freedom  on  them  ; 
and,  in  fact,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  when  Members 
have  been  returned  by  out-voters,  those  are  returned 
who  have  paid  the  highest  carriage-rnoney  to  the  voter. 
The  same  evil,  of  a  ruinous  expense,  applied  to  the 
elections  of  large  Counties,  In  some  places  the 
voters  came  forty  miles  foir  the  poll ;  and  too  fre- 
quently the  qualifications  of  the  candidates  were 
only  gauged  by  the  length  and  breadth  of  their 
purse.  Here,  again,  a  crying  evil  has  been  remedied : 
the  poll  will  be  taken  at  several  places  at  once  :  the 
cost  of  carrying  voters  will  be  comparatively  trifling: 
Counties  will  be  no  longer  disturbed  by  sixteen 
days  of  riot  and  excitement ;  and  poor  honest  can- 
didates will  not  be  driven  out  of  the  field  by  rich 
knaves. 

If  what  has  been  said  has  tended  to  explain  this 
great  measure  of  Reform  to  the  Electors  of  Britain, 
the  object  of  those  who  publish  this  will  be  answered : 
it  is  the  Electors  own   cause,]  though  many  who 
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are  powerful  (and  who,  in  any  other  cause  but 
one  in  which  their  own  interests  are  so  deeply  con- 
cerned, ought  to  have  due  credit)  will  tell  you  the 
contrary. 

*-  *  ■■• 

jh^  coming  to  a  conclusion  on  the  subject, 
consider  for  a  minute  who  are  the  people  who 
propbse  this  to  you.  Sfee  Whether  they  are  not 
likely  to  be  pretty  good  judges  of  it^  effect.  See  if 
they  are  likely  to  recommend  revolution  or  anarchy, 
or  if  they  are  so  weak  as  to  be  unable  to  judge  rightly. 
You  will  find  they  are  persons  who,  as  well  as  the 
Dukes  of  Northumberland,  Wellington,  Newcastle, 
and  Sir  Robert  Peel,  have  a  stake  in  the  country. 
Aye,  there  are  amongst  them  persons  who  have 
spent  even  millions  in  their  own  defence,  in  buying 
these  very  Boroughs,  and  which  they  nobly  come 
forward  to  throw  up  for  the  public  good.  First, 
there  is  the  King — the  Patriot  King — is  he  likely 
to  encourage  revolution  ?  But  are  such  men  as  the 
Dukes  of  Devonshire,  Norfolk,  and  Richmond  ;  the 
Marquesses  of  Cleveland  and  Lansdowne,  Earls 
Grosvenor,  Grey,  Lords  Holland,  Yarborough, 
&c.  &c.  &c.,  likely  to  be  deceived  as  to  the 
effect,  or  wilfullv  to  forward  what  in  their  hearts 
they  consider  would  tend  to  any  thing  but  the 
maintenance  of  the  Constitution,  the  happiness  of 
the  people,  the  honour  and  power  of  the  country  ? 
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One  word  more,  if  you  are  convinced  of  the  good- 
ness of  your  cause,  you  must  not  neglect  it.  You  must 
not  tarry,  nor  fold  your  arms  in  sleep  :  the  stake  is 
too  great  to  let  any  means  remain  untried.  You 
must  subscribe.  You  must  unite,  and  you  mustonly 
vote  for  those  who  pledge  themselves  unflinchingly 
for  the  Bill,  the  whole  bill,  and  nothing  but  the  bill ! 


THE  END. 


Hansard,  Printer,  Pafernosterrow,  St. Paul's. 
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